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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In preparing papers for presentation at the annual meeting of 
our Association kindly avoid the use of complicated tables as they 
are expensive luxuries from the printer’s standpoint. Please keep 
in mind also that the Secretary of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science is insistent on having a brief abstract of 
each paper furnished in advance of the meeting. 

The attention of members is called to the fact that arrangements 
have been made for reduced railway fares (a fare and a half for 
the round trip on the certificate plan) in the name of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Railway. certificates 
should be secured when purchasing ticket to Washington, stating 
that the ticket is for the purpose of attending the meeting of the 
A. A. A. S. The rates are available from practically all the United 
States and Canada. Certificates should be left at the Registration 
Room (New Willard Hotel) at the time of registration in order 
that they may be validated by the railway agent. ' The validated 
certificate entitles the holder to the purchase of a return ticket at 
one-half of the one-way fare. 

Kindly read advertisement, page 341. If you are convinced that 
membership in “The Potato Association of America” is worth the 
price charged, won’t you kindly get busy and secure a new member. 
A larger membership is absolutely essential to the success of our 
Association. Will you do your part? 

The tentative program as presented in this issue is a sufficient 
guarantee in itself of a highly interesting meeting. We have every 
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Maine Potato Growers’ Exchange 
Seed Potatoes 


that speak for themselves carry the 


PINE TREE STATE BRAND 


PINE TREE 


Classes: 
(1) BETELGUESE 
(2) STATE CERTIFIED 


(3) SELECTED SEED 


FOR 


Varieties: Green Mountain, Irish Cobbler, 
Spaulding Rose, Bliss Triumph and others. 


MAINE POTATO GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


SEED DEPARTMENT 
Caribou, Maine 
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Philipp Brothers, Inc. 


Woolworth Building 
233 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


@ We offer standard size trade packages 
---small lots to carloads. 


COPPER SULPHATE 
LEAD ARSENATE 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZOL 
CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 


and all other chemicals necessary for 
the production of farm and orchard crops. 
Your inquiries will be welcome. “« 
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reason to believe that the completed program will be one of the 
best the Association has jet offered. 

Come prepared to discuss the future activities of our Association, 
The time has arrived for a serious consideration of plans for the 
better financing of the Association’s work. 

The program as presented should be regarded as a more or less 
tentative one, in that the titles of some of the papers have not as 
yet been announced by the authors of the papers. So far as known 
titles of the miscellaneous papers will stand as published. 

For the benefit of those not familiar with Washington and its 
hotels, it has been thought desirable to reproduce the list of hotels 
and room rates published in the preliminary announcement of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science.—W. Stuart. 

Notice.—The following papers on potato diseases are to be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Phytopathological Society: 

Effect of intermittent temperatures on potato mosaic.—C. M. 
Tompkins, University of Wisconsin. 

A virus from potato transmissible to tobacco.—James Johnson, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Oospores of Phytophthora infestans in potato leaves.—Albert S. 
Miller, Cornell University. 

The first two papers will be presented Tuesday forenoon, and 
the last one Wednesday afternoon. Meetings will be held in the 
music room of Central High School.—W. S&S. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE POTATO ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


To Be Held at Washington, D. C. 
December 29 to 31, 1924 
Monday, December 29, 1:30 P. M., Room 217, Central High School 
1. Introductory remarks by the President (10 min.), A. G. Tolaas, 


St. Paul, Minn. 
2. Report of Secretary-Treasurer (10 min.), W. Stuart. 
Reports of Committees 
3. Research (15 min.), Freeman Weiss, Chairman, U. S. Depart- 
ment Agriculture. 
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4. Grading and Marketing (10) min), J. M. Hurley, Chairman, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

5. Storage and Transportation (10 min.), W. H. Olin, Chairman, 
Denver, Colo. 

6. Membership (10 min.), W. Stuart, Chairman, Washington, D.C. 

7. Varietal Nomenclature and Testing (10 min.), E. V. Harden- 
burg, Chairman, Ithaca, N. Y. 

8. Seed Improvement and Certification (15 min.), H. O. Werner, 
Chairman, Lincoln, Nebr. 


9. Discussion on Seed Certification Standards (30 min.), leader 
to be announced later. 


Tuesday Morning Session, December 30, 9:30, Room 217 
Symposium on Seed Potato Improvement, M. F. Barrus, Chairman 


10. How to Improve Yield and Quality of Seed Potatoes by Selec- 
tion and to Maintain Such Improvement (30 min.), C. H. 
Meyers, Ithaca, N. Y. 

11. How Can Best Strains of a Variety be Located and Maintained 

(20 min.), H. R. Talmadge, Riverhead (L. I.), N. Y. 

. Methods to be Observed to Prevent Spread of Virus Diseases 
in Potatoes Grown for Seed Stock (20 min.), Donald Fol- 
som, Orono, Me. 

13. Evidence that Certified Seed is Improved Seed (20 min.), 

H. C. Moore, East Lansing, Mich. 

14. Discussion. 


Tuesday, December 30, 1:30 P. M., Room 217 


Symposium on the Rest Period and Storage of Potatoes 
C. O. Appleman, Chairman 


— 


A further Report on the Abbreviation of the Dormant Period 
in Potatoes (15 min.), J. T. Rosa, Univ. Farm, Davis, Calif. 
16. Relation of Respiration to Storage and Transportation of 
Potatoes (20 min.). W. D. Kimbrough, Univ. Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 
Low Temperature Injury to Potatoes in Storage (20 min.). 
R. C. Wright, U. S. Dept. Agr., Washington, D. C. 
18. Diseases, an Important Factor in the Transit and Storage of 
Potatoes (30 min.). Geo. K. K. Link, Univ. Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

19. Physiological Shrinkage of Potatoes in Storage (20 min.) 
C. O. Appleman, Univ. Maryland, College Park, Md. 

20. Discussion. 

21. Appointment of Committees, nominating, resolutions, etc. 
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Wednesday Morning, December 31, 9:30, Room 217 


Symposium on Potato Spraying and Dusting 
W. H. Martin, Chairman 

Potato Spraying vs. Dusting in New Jersey (15 min.), W. 
H. Martin, N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Potato Spraying vs. Dusting in New York (30 min.), O. C. 
Boyd, Ga. Agr. Exp. Sta., Athens, Ga. 

Potato Spraying vs. Dusting in Vermont (15 min.), Julian 
Dimock, East Corinth, Vt. 

Dusting vs. Spraying for the Control of the Potato Aphid 
(15 min.), T. J. Headlee, N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

High Power Spray Machinery (15 min.), Daniel Dean, Nichols, 


Potato Spraying vs. Dusting (30 min.), Errett Wallace, U. 
S. Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 31, 1:30, Room 217 
Miscellaneous Papers 

Report of nominating committee and election of officers for 
the ensuing year. 

Color Inheritance of Potatoes (10 min.), F. A. Krantz, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Crop Rotation to Increase Potato Yield (15 min.), Daniel 
Dean, Nichols, N. Y. 

Soil Type as a Factor in Seed Potato Production (15 min.), 
E. V. Hardenburg, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Some Studies on “Spindle-Tuber” in Vermont (15 min.), A. H. 
Gilbert, Burlington, Vt. 

Relation of Environment to “Spindle-Tuber” Symptoms (15 
min.), H. O. Werner, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Chemical Changes Accompanying Tuberization in the Potato 
(10 min.), J. T. Rosa, Davis, Calif. 


. The Effect of Fertilizers on the Number and Size of Potato 


Tubers (15 min.), John Bushnell, Wooster, Ohio. 


Use of Sodium Chloride in Connection With the Corrosive 
Sublimate Seed Treatment (10 min.), J. T. Rosa, Davis, 
Calif. 


Potato Observations Abroad (15 min.), W. Stuart, U. S. De- 
partment Agriculture. 


American Potato Varieties in Russia (5 min.), S. Bukasov, 
Petrograd, Russia. 


Discussion. 
Report of resolutions committee. 
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HOTEL RATES IN WASHINGTON — Regular Transient Rates 


Prices without Prices with 
bath bath 
Name of Hotel Address Single Double Single Double 
Arlington ...... 1025 Vermont Ave. * ° none 7.00- 8.00 
Capital PARR 2.25: Union Sta. Plaza 2.50 up 4.00 up 3.00 up 5.00- 38.00 
Comtimemteas Union Sta. Plaza 2.50-3.00 3.50-4.00 3.50-4.50 5.00- 7.00 
ol Ist & B Sts., N. W. 2.00-2.50 3.00-4.00 3.50 6.00 


Franklin Square, 14th & K Sts., N. W. 2.00-3.00 3.00-4.00 3.50-4.00 5.00- 8.00 
Hamilton .... 14th & K Sts., N. W. #* * 5. 
Harrington .... llth & E Sts., N. 3. 
LaFayette ..... 16th & I Sts., N 4. 
Lee House .... 15th & L Sts., N 3. 
Metropolitan, 615 Penna. Ave., N. WW. 2.00-2.50 4.00-4.50 3. 
National ... 507 Penna. Ave., N. W. 2.00-2.50 3.00-3.50 3.00-3.50 5.00- 6.00 
New Ebbitt ... 14th & F Sts., N. W. 2.50 4.00 3.50-4.00 6.00 

N 5. 

N 4. 

N 4. 
N 
N 
N 


00-7.00 6.00-12.00 
00 4.00 


W. * 
* 


50 5.00- 6.00 
00-5.00 6.00- S.00 
50-6.00 6.00-10.06 


00-3.50 6.00- 7.00 


New Willard, 14th & Pa. Ave., N. W. 3.00 5.00 00-8.00 7.00-15.00 
Powhatan, 18th & Penna. Ave., N. W. 3.00-3.50 5.00 00-5.00 6.00- 8.00 
Raleigh .. 12th & Penna. Ave., V. 3.00-4.00 4.00-6.00 00-7.00 5.00-10.00 
St. James, 6th & Penna. Ave., . W. 2.00-3.00 3.00-4.506 none 5.00- 8.50 
Shoreham .... 15th & H Sts., W. 3.00 4.00-6.00 4.00-6.00 6.00-12.00 
13th & E Sts., W. 2.00-2.50 3.00-4.00 3.00-3.50 4.00- 5.00 
WREROF veces Conn. Ave. & DeSales * 5.00 up 7.00 up 
Washington, 15th & Pa. Ave., N. W. * * 5.00-8.00 S8.00-12.00 
116 First St., N. W. 2.00 2.00-2.50 2.50 2.50- 6.00 
*All rooms are provided with baths 
Residential Hotels Receiving Transients 

Brighton .... 2123 California, N. W. * " 4.00 5.00 
Burlington .... 1120 Vt. Ave., N. W. * * 3.50 5.00- 6.00 
as 1615 Q St., N. W. 2.50 4.00 3.00 5.00- 6.00 
Congress Hall N. J. bet. B&CS.E. 2.50 4.00 3.00-4.00 5.00- 7.00 
Hotel Gordon .... 916 16th St., N. W. 2.00-2.50 3.50-4.00 3.50 5.00 
Hotel Grafton Conn. & DeSales, N.W. 2.50 4.00 4.00 6.00 
Martinique .... 1211 16th St. N. W. * . 4.00-5.00 6.00- 9.00 
Meridian Mansions, 2400 16th St.N.W. * ” 3.00 up 5.00 up 
Portland .... 14th & Vt. Av., N. W. 2.00 3.50 3.50 5.00 
Roosevelt .... 2101 16th St., N. W. # ° 4.00 5.00- 6.00 
16th St. Mansions .. 16th & R Sts. * * 4.00 6.00 
Wardman Park, 2660 Woodley Road * ° 4.00 7.00- 9.00 
Geo. Wash. Inn N. J. & C. St. S. E. none 3.50 none $.50- 5.00 


* All rooms are provided with bath. 


POTATO NOTES 


Stockton, Calif—The potatoes in the Stockton district are clean- 
ing up nicely. Out of a total of 27,000 acres planted, there have 
been 17,000 acres dug at this writing, the balance will no doubt be 
dug before the first of January. You are no doubt familiar with 
the fact that we leave potatoes in the ground here and dig them in 
perfect condition any time during the winter. On our own holdings 
we have dug and sold up to the present time, 225,000 sacks of 
potatoes, at prices ranging from $2.60 per sack, down to $1.25 per 
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sack. We have left about 60,000 sacks in the ground, which we in- 
tend to sell for seed purposes. At the present time we are getting 
about $2.50 per sack for these (seed) potatoes, which is 75 cents 
per sack less than we sold them for last year. These are eastern 
potatoes planted for the first time in the Delta. They are what we 
call “Prides,” but are a different strain and a different variety than 
the other growers around here have, as they are much smoother, 
almost free from round potatoes, shallow-eyed, quick-maturing, 
heat-resisting, and less subject to insect injury than the Burbank 
that are used here; they also do better than any other variety. In 
a few years we do not think any other variety than this strain of 
“Prides” will be grown. We are doing our best to introduce them 
to Delta growers, but some of them are reluctant to pay more for 
good seed than the average price of market potatoes, as they are 
not as yet educated to this point, but the stress of competition is 
going to bring them quickly into line—R. C. Zuckerman, Nov. 10. 

Note.—The above article was excerpted from a letter to the 
writer.—W. Stuart. 

Ontario, Can.—An improved demand for certified seed potatoes 
is now apparent, coming mostly from those growers who have late 
blight rot showing in their own potatoes; unfortunately, it is too 
late now to risk shipping from the best seed-growing centers in the 
north this fall, but the prospects are encouraging for a good demand 
next spring. 

Table stock prices at shipping points show very little improve- 
ment over last month, and this, together with the fact that potatoes 
are not keeping well in storage on the farms in many localities, is 
discouraging many growers. These conditions will no doubt result 
in a decreased acreage to potatoes next year. 

More attention is being paid to the grading of table stock this 
year than formerly, but the bulk of the Ontario potatoes is still 
shipped under the “B” grade owing to mixed varieties and damage; 
this will likely continue until the planting of certified seed becomes 
more general throughout the potato-growing districts and more 
care is practised in digging and handling. 

The present demand for table stock appears tu be as follows: 
Grade A—good; Grade B—poor; Grade C—not inquired for— 
J. Tucker, District Inspector for Ontario, November 27. 


SEED POTATO CERTIFICATION NOTES 


MONTANA POTATO CERTIFICATION 
F. H. Harrington, Horticulturist, Bozeman, Mont. 


During the 1924 season the state of Montana produced only about 
30 carloads of certified seed potatoes, this being divided into about 
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10 cars of Triumph and 20 cars of Russet Burbank. This is but a 
small amount, we might say, but at the same time the material 
produced is of good quality. Growers in the state have not been 
encouraged to attempt large acreages for certification. The begin- 
ner has rather been talked into the proposition of growing into the 
game and has worked at first with a small amount so as to thor- 
oughly acquaint himself with the game and learn the value of his 
seed stock before plunging into it on a large scale. For the season 
of 1924, the largest acreage grown by one individual was 25 acres. 
Most of the growers have so far limited themselves to two to five 
acres. This is the third year with the small acreage for many of 
them. A number wiil doubtless increase their planting another 
season. 

All seed stocks with which Montana certified growers are working 
have been under test for three years; that is, under competitive test 
to determine the disease rating and yield records. Many lots have 
been discarded and growers have obtained and are planting those 
strains which have been showing up to the best advantage. Thus, 
the first years have given marked results, in that the good strains 
are known, and the poor ones are rapidly being eliminated. 

Under the present certification rules, every grower making appli- 
cation for certification sends in a sample of his seed to the experi- 
ment station. This seed is planted under varying conditions, and 
in part is used as a check against the grower’s field. Thus, when 
we are inspecting fields in a dry-land section where diseases may be 
masked, due to weather conditions, we have samples of his seed 
grown under good conditions to which we can refer. In the fall of 
each year a complete report is sent to each individual, in order that 
he may have a chance to see how his stock checks up as to diseases 
and yield with other stocks. This practice has encouraged the 
growers to get the better stocks. 

All Montana certified fields are inspected three times during the 
growing season. Where a question arises, some of them may be 
inspected several times in addition. These inspections are not only 
made for the purpose of determining the amount of disease, etc., 
but the time of removal of diseased plants, and, in additio., to 
continually help the individual keep abreast of the times on the 
disease question. It also encourages early and late rogueing. In- 
spections are made without previous notice. Inasmuch as there 
are disease limits, it thus puts it up to the grower to do a consistent 
job of rogueing. It also promotes better field conditions. Fields 
are rejected for poor conditions, as well as for diseases. A weedy, 
bug-infested field does not appeal to the inspectors. Disease limits 
as to vine diseases are about in accordance with those held in 
other states. 

Regarding tuber and bin inspection, this state works on the basis 
that the most important time for making such inspection is at the 
time of shipping. So far as this season is concerned, most of the 
Triumph seed stock has been inspected in the bin, and, in addition, 
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inspections are being made as cars are loaded and shipped. Bin 
inspection of Russet Burbank seed has not been attempted so far 
this year as this stock is not being shipped until spring, but it will 
be examined during the late winter or early spring. Shipping point 
inspection is looked after by the cooperative state and federal in- 
spectors in districts where such inspectors are located. In other 
districts, the regular certification inspector takes care of shipping 
point inspection. 

It is the distinct aim in Montana certification, before any effort 
is made to materially expand the seed industry, to locate definitely 
all the better seed strains and to eliminate the poor ones, to educate 
the growers along seed-growing lines so that an efficient job will 
be done, and finally, to put out grades and character of seed stock 
that can really be classed as superior stock. 

Ontario, Can.—Digging is now about completed and the tuber 
inspection work is well under way. The crop is above average in 
most of the potato-growing districts in the south, average in the 
north, and below average in the northwestern parts of the province. 

There has been considerable loss with the late blight rot this 
year in many of the southern districts, also in the Murillo district 
in the north, but other districts, especially those where careful 
spraying is practised, report no late blight rot. 

Early frosts have cut down the yields somewhat in the north this 
year; wet rot in the low-lying parts of the fields has caused a fur- 
ther reduction in many districts. 

Owing to the wet condition of the fields at digging time the 
digging of potatoes has been a slow, tedious operation and large 
quantities have gone into storage on the farms in rather poor con- 
dition; however, on the well-drained lighter lands the quality is 
excellent. 

Certified “Extra No. 1” seed is now quoted at $1.50 per 90 pounds 
f.o.b. by most of the northern growers’ associations, others are 
holding out for $1.60 per 90 pounds, not many orders have been 
booked so far at these prices. Seed is being shipped in from New 
Brunswick at somewhat lower prices than these, but northern 
growers do not feel disposed to drop their prices to meet this 
competition for the crop in the west is short. Table stock is loading 
at northern points at $1.00 per 90 pounds f.o. b. 

The shipping season for seed will commence about two weeks 
later than usual; it is hoped that the weather will remain open later 
this fall, otherwise the shipping season will be cut down to about 
three weeks in the north.—J. Tucker, District Inspector, October 25. 

Vermont.—In a final survey of the season’s inspection and certifi- 
cation work in Vermont, certain conclusions seem warranted from 
the facts and tendencies observed. 

In the matter of disease control, very marked success has been 
achieved in the reduction of percentages of mosaic and leafroll 
through the selection and distribution among the growers of a few 
relatively disease-free strains. But while these two diseases have 
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WANTED 
500 NEW MEMBERS 


HOW CAN THEY BE SECURED? 
BY EACH MEMBER GETTING ONE NEW MEMBER 
WHAT INDUCEMENTS ARE THERE TO OFFER? 
OUR MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


“THE POTATO NEWS BULLETIN” 


AND 


“ANNUAL REPORT” 


The former is a 36-page bulletin, capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion, containing live up-to-date information, while the 
“Annual Report” contains highly instructive papers on 
certain phases of the potato industry. Last year’s “Annual 
Report” contained 212 pages. 


If you are interested in extending the influence of 


“THE POTATO ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA” 


now is your opportunity to show it by renewing your 
own subscription and accompanying it with the 
name of a new member. 


ANNUAL FEES ARE $2.00, of which $1.00 is for dues 
and the balance for a years subscription to “THE POTATO 
NEWS BULLETIN”. An additional charge of fifty cents 
is made to residents of foreign countries. 


ANY PERSON IS ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP 
who is either directly or indirectly interested in the potato 
industry; this includes Growers, Dealers, Manufacturers 
etc. 

Address all communications to 


The Potato Association of America 
W. STUART, Sec.- Treas., Dept. Agr. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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been largely brought under control, another trouble, spindle-tuber, 
has crept in, and is becoming, for the time being, the limiting 
factor. Although inspectors and research workers have already 
recognized and described it, real progress in effective control cannot 
be made until the growers are educated to select their seed with 
reference to the elimination of this new degeneration trouble. 

The need of cambating spindle-tuber as well as the other degen- 
eration diseases, gives additional impetus to the isolated seed plot 
plan which contemplated an isolated seed plot on each grower’s 
farm. This plan, when followed up consistently with proper rogue- 
ing and selection, is resulting in the maintenance of disease-free 
and high-yielding strains. 

More thorough spraying practices have resulted in excellent con- 
trol, both with dust and wet spray, in a season when late blight 
was prevalent to a considerable degree in unsprayed fields. Un- 
usually good yields have been secured this year, 300 bushels per 
acre for Irish Cobblers, and 450 bushels for Green Mountains, being 
not uncommon. The factor of the industry which still remains 
largely unsolved, is that of securing more uniform and successful 
marketing facilities. The lines along which some progress is being 
made are: Cooperative marketing in suitably located communities ; 
a general adherance to a uniform selling price recommended by a 
price committee of the Certified Seed Potato Growers’ Association ; 
and the maintenance of a shipping inspection, which guarantees 
that the grading is in accordance with the established standards. 
The results shown by Vermont seed in the seed source tests of the 
present season give evidence of a large degree of success in main- 
taining high yields and relative freedom from disease. 

Comparative figures on potato inspections in Vermont from 


1918 to 1924. 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


Total no. fields 


inspected 60 169 206 201 247 158 190 
Total acreage 

inspected 197 375 550 780 1100 641 690 
No. fields 

certified 24 66 90 130 97 123 172 
No. acres 

certified 87 160 282 480 562* 488 65v 


Av. area of 
fields inspected 3.28 221 266 387 486 4.05 3.63 


Av. area of 


certified fields 275 242 313 3.69 569 396 3.86 
Percentage of 

inspected 

fields passed 400 390 436 646 396 778 90.5 
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“NEW BRUNSWICKER” BRAND 
SEED POTATOES 


All our offerings are grown from specially selected 
seed and have Canadian Government or Maine State 
Certificate as to purity, type and freedom from disease. 
In addition every package carrying our tag and brand is 
guaranteed by us to be from a crop showing less than 
one per cent total diseases. 


We specialize on “McCain strain Green Mountain” 
and ‘Palmer strain Irish Cobblers”. 


Among our customers to whom we invite reference are: 

W. R. Christie and M. C. Smith, Presque Isle, Maine; 
The O. K. Storey Co., Washburn, Maine; Apothecary 
Halls Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Monmouth County Farm- 
ers Exchange, Freehold, N. J.; Nassau Seed Co., Hicks- 
ville; French and Patterson, Port Jefferson and Max 
Bobinski, Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y. 


We also offer Bliss Triumph seed of exceptional vigor, 
and excellent type yielding with us over 300 bushels per 
acre, containing less than one per cent total diseases 
except Mosaic. 


No expense is spared in thoroughly roguing our fields, 
removing as far as humanly possible all plants that show 
any signs of disease or lacking in vigor. Such plants, 
both stalks and tubers, are entirely removed from the 
field by our system of covered receptacles to prevent 
the passing of aphids and insects from diseased to 
healthy plants. 


Address all correspondence to 


New Brunswick Brokers, Ltd. 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
CANADA 


F. de L. Clements, 
President and Manager. 
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* In 1922 a large number of fields were eliminated on account 
of late blight, and it is probable that the larger and better sprayed 
fields were certified, while many of the smaller acreages failed to 
pass on account of blight. This would account for the unusually 
large average area shown for the certified fields of that year. 


NOTE. It will be noted in the above table that the total. acreage 
of fields inspected shows an increase each year from 1918 to 1922 
after which there is a considerable decrease. ‘Two reasons may 
be assigned for this: one, the depressing effect of the losses of 
1922 due to late blight, and the other, the inauguration of the 
inspection fees to deiray the cost of the service, these fees being 
paid by the growers, whereas in previous years this cost had been 
met by the appropriations of the State Department of Agriculture. 
— Alfred H. Gilbert, Burlington, Vt., Nov. 24. 


NOTES ON RECENT LITERATURE 


ANONYMOUS. — Potato culture at Ayr. Messrs. McGill and 
Smith’s tests. — The North British Agriculturist, 76: 731, Oct. 


2, 1924. — A report is given of an exhibition of potato seedlings 
held by Messrs. MeGill and Smith at their research and plant 
breeding station at Alloway Mill, Ayr, Scotland. The program 


consisted of a general inspection of the grounds, judging 30 of the 
most promising seedlings, luncheon, and a discussion of potato 
problems. In the judging contest the first place was given a seed- 
ling which was developed from a cross between Abundance and 
Majestic. This is an early, moderately long round, shallow-eyed 
variety which matured in 112 days and which yielded 6 tons per 
acre more than Epicure, one of the leading early varieties of 
Great Britain. —C. F. Clark. 

ANONYMOUS. — Four thousand growers sign in Michigan pool. 
—Col. Potato Grower, 2: 2, Nov. 1924.— This article states 
that 35 of the local associations, which constitute the Michigan 
Potato Growers’ Exchange, have completed reorganization under 
the five year pooling contract. It is claimed that each local has 
more than 50 per cent of the acreage of its district. In some 
cases the percentage runs up to 85 per cent. The number of in- 
dividual contracts exceeds 4000. 

The adoption of the new producers’ contract has given the Ex- 
change much greater strength, and will permit them to conduct 
their operations in a similar manner to the Maine and Minnesota 
organizations. — W. Stuart. 

ANONYMOUS. — Potato experiments, 1923.— Published by 
Ministry Agriculture, Northern Ireland, 14 pp. Dec. 1923. — 
On account of the fact that the varieties of potatoes grown in 
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northern Ireland are not immune to the “wart disease”, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture fear that this disease will spread to non-in- 
fected districts. They recommend the substitution of certain ini- 
mune varieties for the susceptible ones now being grown. Sources 
of seed of immune varieties are given. Data on variety tests, notes 
on immune varieties, change of seed trials, selection tests, and 
tests of different methods of cutting seed are also given. —W. 
Stuart. 

ANONYMOUS. — Potato trials at Philpstoun,—Interesting im- 
munity tests. — The North British Agriculturist, 76: 731, Oct. 
2, 1924. — At the invitation of the Board of Agriculture over 50 
potato specialists attended a demonstration at the Potato Testing 
Station, Philpstoun, Scotland. The work of this station consists 
principally of first and second year tests of varieties and seedlings 
for immunity to potato wart, also further tests of some of the 
most promising of the older seedlings, pedigree cultures for the 
study of inheritance of immunity, and collection of foreign var- 
ieties for general information. The yield and maturity tests which 
furnish data for the Synonyms Committee are carried on at East 
Craigs. 

In the first year’s tests 76 of the 87 new varieties sent in were 
immune. The second year’s tests contained 46 varieties which were 
immune in 1923. Twenty of these have been recommended for 
testing for yield and maturity with a view to the possibility of 
their being suitable for registration. 

The occurence of mosaic and leafroll in the stock grown at this 
station is noted. It is believed by Mr. Anderson, director of the 
station, that these diseases can be controlled by breeding as this 
method has been very successful in checking the spread of the 
wart disease. —C. F. Clark. 

ANONYMous. — Area under the different varieties of potatoes 
in Scotland. — Frt. Fl. & Veg. Tr. Jour, 46: 427, Oct. 25, 1924. — 
According to data collected by the Board of Agriculture for Scot- 
land from growers of more than one acre of potatoes in 1924, 
15,700 acres, or 13 per cent, were “first earlies’; 17,600 acres, or 
14% per cent, were “second earlies”; and 86,800 acres, or 72% 
per cent, were “main crops.” It is stated that the above acreage 
returns represent about seven-eights of the total potato acreage. 
A comparison is also made between these data and that of the 
years 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923. The figures show that less “first 
earlies” were planted in 1924 than in 1923 or 1922 but no reduction 
from 1920 and 1921. The decline in acreage of “second earlies” 
is very noticeable, 28 per cent in 1920 as against 14% in 1924. 
Changes in acreages grown of different varieties are also noted. 
Acreages are given for 1923 and 1924 of five “first earlies,” seven 
“second earlies,’ and 14 “main crop” varieties. According to the 
data given Epicure would appear to ke the most popular “first 
early.” Great Scot retained its position as the predominant “second 
early” variety. Of the “main crops” Arran Chief, King Edward 
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VII, Kerr’s Pink and Golden Wonder were the four outstanding 
varieties. — W. Stuart. 

ANONYMOUS. — Potatoes. — Frt. Fl. and Veg. Tr. Jour. 46: 
433, Oct. 25, 1924. — According to the official crop report issued 
October 1, an average potato crop is expected in the eastern part 
of England and a very light one in the western part. Growers 
in the southwestern and west midland counties only expect three- : 
fourths of the ten-year crop average. The yield over the whole 
country is forecasted at 5.9 tons (approxtmately 220 bu.) per acre. 
— W. Stuart. 

BERGH, O. I.— Potato investigations at the North Central ; 
Experiment Station, 1914-1923.— Minn. Sta. Bul. 212, pp. 58, ; 
figs. 30. May, 1924.— As the result of tests of 8 standard var- 
ieties, covering a period of 7 years, the Green Mountain is recom- ; 
mended as the best late variety and Irish Cobbler as the best 
early variety for north central Minnesota. The Triumph is also 
recommended for the early summer market and for the southern 
seed trade. Other late varieties of merit are the Russet Burbank 
and Russet Rural. Descriptions are given of the tubers, sprouts, 
flowers, and plant characteristics of 9 varieties. 

In a series of miscellaneous experiments it was found that im- 
mature seed gave as large yields as mature seed; that where seed 
of different sizes was planted the yield increased directly with the 
size of the seed piece; where missing hills occurred the loss was 
made up to the extent of approximately 12 per cent by the increase 
in yield of the adjacent hills; the average decrease in the strength 
of corrosive sublimate solution used for treating seed was 10 per 
cent at each dipping for the lots treated loose and 18 per cent for 
those dipped in gunny sacks. 

Fertilizer experiments covering a period of 6 years showed that 
neither nitrogenous fertilizers nor phosphates applied alone were 
profitable while profitable results followed the use of potassium 
fertilizers applied either alone or in combination with nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. The application of barnyard manure gave a profit 
in every case. —C. F. Clark. 

BUSHNELL, JOHN — Variation in vigor of sprouts from quar- 
ters of single tubers. — Botanical Gazette 78: No. 2, pp. 233- t 
236. Oct. 1924.— In a physiological study of the potato plant, 
opportunity was afforded to okserve the uniformity of plants grown 
from quarters of the same tuber. Thirty dormant Early Ohio H 
tubers, taken from cold storage, were quartered longitudinally and 
the pieces trimmed along the cut surface to a weight of approx- 
imately one ounce each. These were planted about 2 inches deep 
in a horizontal position with the uncut surface up, in pots in the 
greenhouse. 

In spite of the uniform conditions of the experiment there was 
a marked variation in the sprouts of the 4-piece groups, both with 
respect to vigor, and to the time of appearance above ground. 
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IRON AGE 


Modern Potato Machinery 


The Latest Approved after many years of Practical Experience 
IRON AGE HIGH PRESSURE TRACTION SPRAYERS 
PROTECT YOUR CROP. INSURE YOUR PROFIT. 


The No. 357L Traction Sprayer shown here has all the strong IRON AGE 
features, the new ‘Triplex Pump, the new IRON AGE Pressure 
Retainer and Pump Relief, 100-gallon cylindrical tank. 


No. 357L 
TRACTION 
SPRAYER 


As shown here it is equipped with the celebrated twelve-nozzle Drop 
Bar for spraying four rows. This mey be replaced with the regular 
eight-row Bar. 

THE ASSISTED FEED POTATO PLANTER 

known as the 100 per cent Planter, is unequaled for absolute accuracy 

in planting. 


THE IRON AGE POTATO DIGGERS, 


Traction or Engine-driven, have wide elevator, are easy-running and 
give thorough spearation. 


Write for catalogues describing these machines, also Garden Tools, 
Horse Hoes and Cultivators, ete, 


Fred H. Bateman Company 


624 So. WASHINGTON Sq., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Examinations at this stage showed that the point of origin of the 
small plants was near the edge of the seed piece, while that of the 
large plants was farther from the cut surface, thus indicating a 
correlation between vigor of the sprout and its position on the 
seed piece. Measurements from time to time showed that the 
stronger sprouts produced the larger plants. The relation he- 
tween the vigor of the plants and yield was not determined as the 
experiment was discontinued at the time of tuber formation. — C. 
F. Clark. 

MARTIN, W. H.—Seed source and variety tests in 1924. — 
Hints to Potato Growers, 5: pp. 1-6, Oct., 1924. — Extensive 
seed source and variety tests were conducted in 1924 in Monmouth 
and Middlesex Counties. These tests included Prince Edward 
Island, Maine, Vermont, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Vir- 
ginia, and New Jersey strains. Irish Cobbler, Green Mountain, 
American Giant, Russet Rural, No. 9, and Burbank were used in 
the tests. Ten strains each of Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain, 
were used in the test. The highest yielding strain of Irish Cobbler 
produced 335 bushels per acre while the lowest made 304.2 kush- 
els. In the case of the Green Mountain the highest yielding strain 
produced 250.6 bushels while the lowest yielded 193.6 bushels. 
— W. Stuart. 

MARTIN, W. H.— Seed source and variety tests in 1924— 
Varietal resistance to scab. — Hints to Potato Growers, 5: 6, 
October, 1924.— A comparative test of the relative resistance 
of Irish Cobbler, Green Mountain and American Giant tubers to 
common scab was made on the farms of H. Dey and Perrine, oi 
Middlesex County, New Jersey, in 1924. The Green Mountain 
only produced 28 per cent of scab-free tubers, the Irish Cobblers 
had 40.8 per cent free, while the American Giant produced 60 
per cent scab-free tubers. Applications of sulphur to land planted 
with Irish Cobbler, Green Mountain, and American Giant, in- 
creased the per cent of scah-free Irish Cobbler tubers from 40.8 
per cent to 80.5 per cent. In the Green Mountains, the increase 
was from 28.4 to 60 per cent, while in the American Giant, the 
figures were 60 and 94 respectively. — W. Stuart. 

MIDDLETON, C. H. — Leading varieties of potatoes. — Garden- 
ing Illus. 46: 627, 628, October 11, 1924.— This is a concise, 
lucid discussion of — First early; second early, and main crop 
varieties of potatoes. The author’s recommendations are as fol- 
lows: For gardens with average or medium soils: May Queen, 
Duke of York, Sharpe’s Express, Eclipse, British Queen, Great 
Scot, Crusader, Laing’s Prolific, Tinwald Perfection and Golden 
Wonder. On very light soils he recommends King George in place 
of British Queen, and on very heavy soils, Kerr’s Pink should be 
tried as the principal main crop. For the show table he especially 
commends King Edward and Bishop. — W. Stuart. 

Moore, H. C.— Better potato exhibits. — Mich. Agr. Coll. 
Extension Bul. 36, 18 pp., 9 figs., October, 1924.—The au- 
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thor is of the opinion, that potato exhibits have served a useful 
purpose in teaching Michigan growers good cultural methods, 
the standardization of varieties, and a betterment of the market 
quality of the potato. The importance of the community ex- 
hibit is emphasized, especially with respect to its educational fea- 
tures. The premium list is discussed, as is also the requirements 
for an exhibit. Instruction is offered in show management, score 
card, and judging. Directions are also given for the growing of 
exhibition potatoes, and selecting show potatoes. — W. Stuart. 

SWARTHOUT, A. V.— The cost of marketing fruits and veg- 
etables. — Marketing Fruits and Vegetables, Lesson 18, 23 pp. 
Pub. by The American Institute of Agr. Chicago, Ill., 1924. — 
The author discusses his subject under the following heads: The 
} relation of costs to profits; what is meant by costs of marketing; 
marketing and distribution; how margins vary; what do mar- 
gins cover; the cost of marketing; service charges; transporta- 
tion charges; wholesalers’ charges; jobbers’ charges; what the 
retailer received; recapitulation; analyze accounting records for 
real costs; annual net profit should be determined ; plans advocated 
for reducing costs; findings of joint council; how to solve the 
problem. A discussion on the marketing of Maine potatoes oc- 
curs on pages 8 to 14.— W. Stuart. 

‘iLSON, J. W. AND KUHLMAN, A. H.— Potatoes as a feed 
for fattening pigs. —S. Dak. Exp. Sta. Bul. 209, pp. 691-710, 
figs. 2, May, 1924.— Four series of experiments were conduc- 
ted, during the summer, fall and winter of 1923, to determine the 
feeding value of koth raw and cooked potatoes in combination 
with corn, and with corn and tankage. Replacing part of the grain 
ration with raw potatoes considerably reduced the average gain 
per day. Because of the unpalatability of the raw potatoes, quan- 
tities sufficient to produce large gains were not eaten. The cooked 
potatoes, however, were readily eaten and satisfactory gains made. 
The results indicate that not more than half the corn should be 


‘ replaced by cooked potatoes, and that the proportion of potatoes 
to the corn replaced be not greater than 4 to 1. 


It was not considered profitable to grow potatoes as a feed for 
hogs, but a small return may be expected to follow the use of un- 
saleable potatoes for that purpose, which would otherwise be a 


total loss. —C. F. Clark. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 
A LARGE POTATO YIELD 
James C. Knollin, Stockton, Calif. 
With a yield of Burbank potatoes on one surveyed acre total- 


ing 57,752.75 pounds and an average on four acres of 56,240.21 
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pounds, San Joaquin County, California believes she has estab- 
lished several new world’s records in commercial production. 
Other varieties which gave exceptionally high yields were Pride 
of Multnomah, Netted Gem, and Wisconsin Pride (similar to 
“White Rose’’). 

The highest acre, in more familiar terms, represents 962% bush- 
els, and the average equals 937 bushels! No previous American 
record has been discovered which approached this amazing ac- 
complishment. The highest yield previously recorded by the 


United States Department of Agriculture, as ascertained by local 


| 


officials, was about 700 bushels in Maine and 693 in Nevada 
County, California. 

In an effort to determine the previous world’s record, presum- 
ably held by Great Britain, the British Consul-General at San 
Francisco, Gerald Campbell, was requested to cable his govern- 
ment for official information. He was informed authorities had 
once observed the digging of 24 “long tons” (53,760 pounds or 
896 bushels) on one surveyed acre. It will be seen the new Cali- 
fornia record exceeds this English yield by nearly two tons, or 66% 
bushels! 

Presumably the British record was made after special prepara- 
tion and under unusually favorable conditions. But the new 
world’s record crop was grown without preparation for competi- 
tion, in a field of 1500 acres, planted for commercial production 
in the delta of the San Joaquin River, west of Stockton, California, 
by Frederick H. Rindge. 

In all, 100 test acres, including six varieties, were dug under 
supervision of two Federal-State Inspectors and two members 
of the County Horticultural Commission, all of whom certified the 
weights and results. Each acre was measured by a licensed sur- 
veyor. The results were officially announced by Geo. H. Hecke, 
Director of the California State Department of Agriculture. 

The crop was grown on reclaimed peat-sediment soil, world- 
famous for its productivity. Heavy fertilization, however, was an 
important factor. Rindge applied a ton per acre of highly-con- 
centrated commercial fertilizer, consisting of potash and phos- 
phoric acid. (Formula: 0-21-21) 

Prior to planting, the seed bed was sterilized by the simple but 
unique plan of burning the top three inches of peat. This ignites 
so readily that visitors are constantly warned against carelessness 
with matches and cigarette stumps. When the heat had pene- 
trated to a sufficient depth, the fire was extinguished by raising 
the water table to the desired height through the irrigation system. 
Burning is not recommended as an annual procedure, but Rindge 
includes this practice in his program of rotation: two years pota- 
toes, one year grain, two years potatoes, and burn. 

Irrigation is entirely from beneath; that is by “subbing”. The 
vater is siphoned over the levees into canals and distributed 
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Northern Grown Seed 


BRAND 


- RED RIVER VALLEYS = 


= BEST POTATOES = 


120 LBS. NET 


Early Ohio 
Irish Cobbler 


Certified seed, 


Seed Department, 


MINNESOTA POTATO GROWERS’ 


Co-operative Marketing Organization of 
13,000 Members 


BRAND 


yd 


= MINNESOTAS BEST= 


POTATOES - 


LBS. NET 


EXCHANGE 


Varieties 


Bliss Triumph 
Green Mountain 


Russet Burbank 
Rural New Yorker 


Certified and non-certified “Gopher State” brand seed. 


inspected and certified by the Minnesota 
Department of Agriculture and graded to specifications 
of Minnesota Certified Seed Grade. 


For further information write — 
Minnesota Potato Growers’ Exchange, 


369 Robert St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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through a system of ditches. Finally, it is pumped back into the 
stream or “ slough”. Thus the farmer has absolute control over 
soil moisture conditions at least seven months of the year, as there 
is no rain during the summer. 


Careful attention to irrigation and drainage to provide optimum 
moisture conditions, was the next important factor. 


Only hill-selected northwestern seed was used. This was chem- 
ically treated in the usual way prior to planting and was sown 
at the very high rate of 18 bags or 36 bushels per acre. 


The field was kept clean by thorough cultivation, but no_spray- 
ing or other treatment was given the growing vines. 


The crop was harvested with mechanical diggers, both tractor 
and horse-drawn, and was described as unusually clean and uni- 
form, despite the enormous tonnage. 


All the more remarkable is the record yield when it is known the 
past season was not the most favorable as to weather conditions. 
Despite this fact, however, the entire 1500 acres was expected to 
average 300 sacks (of about two bushels each). This “ patch” 
represents a comparatively small proportion of the total Delta 
potato acreage, which amounted to 27,000 this year, representing 
more than half the entire California potato crop. 

Another interesting practice in the Delta is that of leaving the 
potatoes in the soil for several months if market conditions are not 
favorable. This is possible because of the mild winter weather and 
the porous nature of the springy soil. Although not a regular or 
highly-desirable plan, this “ natural storage ’’ has been used to hold 
the tubers as late as March or April of the following year. 


In all, the Delta includes 250,000 acres, devoted to large-scale 
production of onions, potatoes, beans, grain, asparagus, celery and 
other profitable field crops. This is but one cross-section, how- 
ever, of a county noted for the diversity of its soil, climate and pro- 
ducts. In all more than 40 major fruit and field crops contribute 


to San Joaquin County’s total annual production of more than $45,- 
000,000. 


To celebrate the world’s record potato yield and to commemor- 
ate other agricultural achievements, all communities recently joined 
in a jubilee celebration known as “ Potato Day ”, held at Stockton, 
the county seat. It is estimated more than 50,000 people wit- 
nessed the parade and other events, while some 500 of California’s 
most prominent citizens journeyed to the “ diggings ” on specially- 
charted steamers. (There are few roads and bridges in the Delta 
as yet, and some $15,000,000 worth of produce is transported by 
water annually.) Heading the party were Governor Friend W. 
Richardson and Luther Burbank, the latter having been presented 
with a solid gold replica of the Burbank potato which he originated, 
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and which is the principal variety grown on the Rindge tract. In 
a brief address, Mr. Burbank outlined the development of this 
world-famous variety from a single seed-lall with which he ex- 
perimented as a boy. Since that time, he asserted, sufficient Bur- 
bank potatoes have been produced to fill a freight train 14,000 
miles long— or long enough to reach from his Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia home, to any point on the globe. 


Note.— While the above acre yields may well be regarded as 
phenomenally good, not even the best one is equal to that produced 
by W. J. S. Sturgis of Buffalo, Wyoming, in the prize contest held 
by the American Agriculturist in 1890. In this contest Mr. Sturgis 
produced 974.8 bushels on an accurately measured acre of land. 
This yield exceeds the California one by 12.3 bushels.— W. Stuart. 


THE KANSAS POTATO SHOW 
A. G. Tolaas, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


The writer had the pleasure of attending the Fourth Annual 
Kansas Potato Show which was held at Kansas City, Kansas, No- 
vember 5 to 7, inclusive. Both Irish and sweet potatoes made up 
the exhibit, and the specimens on display furnished evidence that 
the Kaw Valley growers know how to grow both kinds. 


Big and Little Stem Jersey, Nancy Hall and Porto Rico were the 
chief varieties of sweet potatoes, while the Irish Cobbler was almost 
alone in the common potato group, although a few Early Ohios 
also were on display. 


About four years ago the Early Ohio was grown almost exclu- 
sively in the Kaw Valley but this variety has lost its popularity 
among the growers and the Irish Cobbler has taken its place. From 
conversation with some of the prominent growers, it seems that the 
Irish Cobbler is better adapted to Kaw Valley conditions than is 
the Ohio. The various lots exhibited would seem to bear out this 
contention. 


Two groups of exhibits, with both kinds of potatoes, are recog- 
nized, namely, “Professional” and “Non-Professional.” To be 
eligible to exhibit in the “Professional” groups, an exhibitor must 
win either a first or second in the “Non-Professional” groups. At 
present the “Professional” groups are small, but if the tubers ex- 
hibited in the “Non-Professional” groups are any indication, there 
is going to be some real competition in the former groups in the 
near future. 


The silver loving cup awarded to the grower of potatoes who wins 
first place in the “Professional” group was won by Mr. Grant Kel- 
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sey of Topeka. He must win the cup three consecutive years before 
it becomes his property. Mr. Lewis Speaker of Edwardsville won 
first place in the ‘“Non-Professional” group and will go to the mat 
with Mr. Kelsey and others already in this group next year for 
possession of the loving cup. 

About 150 enthusiastic growers of both kinds of potatoes attended 
the show and meetings held in connection. Better seed, disease 
and insect control, fertilizers, storage and marketing constituted 
the topics presented at the meetings. Each topic stimulated con- 
siderable discussion among the live-wires present. 

On Thursday evening about 200 men and women sat down to 
enjoy the annual banquet which was served in the main dining 
room of the Commercial Club’s headquarters. The feature of this 
event was the presentation of a certificate of membership to the 
“Four Hundred Bushel Club” by the Kansas Agricultural College 
to Charles and Lewis Speaker of Edwardsville. These brothers 
raised 402 bushels of Irish Cobblers on a measured acre of ground 
during the past growing season and are the first to be admitted to 
this newly organized club. 

To sum up my impressions of this affair in a few words, it was 
quite apparent that a strong bond of cooperation exists between 
the growers and the workers at the Agricultural College, who are 
responsible for originating the show, and who are giving valuable 
assistance in the improvement of Kaw Valley potatoes. 


TOP O’ MICHIGAN POTATO SHOW A SUCCESS 
E. J. Leenhouts, Agr. Agt., N. Y. C. Lines, Detroit, Mich. 


“Last year’s show was the best I ever saw, but I believe this is 
even better.” In saying that, Mr. H. C. Moore, Chief of Inspection 
Service, M. A. C., simply joined in the refrain at the Top o’ Michi- 
gan Potato Show at Gaylord, Mich., last week. On every hand 
this thought was echoed. Mr. Tom Buel of Elmira was positive 
that the entries were of a higher quality. Prof. J. G. Milward of 
the University of Wisconsin, serving as judge of the show, said: 
“You may justly feel proud of this ‘Show.’ I doubt whether you 
can find as excellent an array of Russet Rural entries anywhere in 
the United States.” Wm. Stuart, Potato Specialist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, a man who has travelled all over 
this country and Europe visiting potato shows, spoke of this “Show”’ 
in a very complimentary manner. 


Hence, in spite of disastrously low prices on potatoes, these 
growers are taking great pride in their “Show” and in their prize 
spuds, and they are particularly interested in anything which may 
show them the way back to prosperity. They feel that the “Show” 
is a means to that end. 
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THE RED RIVER CERTIFIED SEED CO. 


MOORHEAD, MINN, 
Carlot POTATO Shippers 


We Specialize in Certified Seed Potatoes 


STANDARD VARIETIES FACTORS IN THE 
HIGH YIELDING ABILITY PRODUCTION 
VARIETAL PURITY of 


FREEDOM FROM SERIOUS DISEASES) MAXIMUM CROPS 


We can supply good non-certified stock 
Distributors for: 
THE RED RIVER SEED TREATER 


A self-contained unit for Hot Formalin Treatment 
of potatoes. Large capacity and accurate work. 


King of the Spud.—To select one man as “King of the Spud” this 
year is extremely difficult because of the close competition. It lies 
between Ernest Pettifer of Gaylord and C. G. Brudy of Wolverine. 
Both have reigned previously but both were dethroned last year, 
only to come back this year stronger than ever. The “Grand 
Sweepstakes” were awarded to Mr. Brudy on his entry of Triumphs 
—one of the finest entries ever shown at a “Show.” Everyone of 
the 32 potatoes approached perfection and looked good enough to 
eat in the raw state. It was the outstanding exhibit at the “Show.” 
Mr. Pettifer, however, captured first on his Russet Rural potatoes 
in a class of over 50 entries. Not satisfied with that, he takes “sec- 
ond” on his Irish Cobblers, sixth on his 60-pound seed-lot, county 
sweepstakes, and third in “Judging Contest.” His neighbor, Mr. 
Smilowski, came near outdoing him, however, by taking “first” in 
the White Rurals, and “second” in the 60-pound certified seed. Mr. 
Wm. Feldhauser, Vice-President of the “Show,” took the Crawford 
County Sweepstakes. 

Judging Contest Brings Out Rivalry.—A judging contest, re- 
quiring the placing and identification of 12 entries, was staged for 
both adults and children. Mr. Ed. Sutton of Central Lake took 
first in the adult class with a score of 100 per cent. Mr. L. E. Berry 
stood second with a score of 90 per cent. Little Johnnie Scheurer 
of Gaylord, in the children’s class, outdid all of the men with the 
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exception of Mr. Sutton. He missed one variety but placed first 
while Glen Feirrabend took second. 

Program Was Pertinent.—lhe program was both interesting, 
varied and instructive. It applied particularly to the problems re- 
flected by the continuously low prices. As A. C. Lytle, agriculturai 
agent for Otsego County, pointed out at the banquet, there are four 
things the Northern Michigan potato growers may do. They may 
raise early potatoes, planting early, using plenty of fertilizer and 
marketing early; they may raise fancy table stock which they can 
sell at a premium; they may raise certified seed potatoes, or if they 
cannot do any of these things they may quit raising potatoes alto- 
gether. These are cold, hard facts, but the potato growers’ situa- 
tion is not hopeless. 

Among the other speakers were Hon. A. C. Carton and Mr. W. P. 
Hartman of the Michigan State Department of Agriculture, Jason 
Woodman, veteran potato grower of that state; Prof. J. G. Milward 
of the University of Wisconsin, Mr. J. W. Weston and Mr. H. C. 
Moore of the Michigan Agricultural College, and Mr. T. F. Mar- 
ston. Wm. Stuart of the United States Department of Agriculture 
gave the leading address, speaking on potato production in Euro- 
pean countries. 

Excellent exhibits on grading, standardizing and packing of 
potatoes were put on by the State Department of Agriculture. The 
Agricultural College assisted greatly with their charts on potato 
diseases. 

The essay contest for the children attracted over 700 contestants 
and brought forth some very excellent papers. All prizes were 
captured by the girls but the boys took most of the honors in the 
judging contest. 

Over 2,000 people attended the show and 132 entries were made. 
It was put on through the cooperation of the 7 counties in the dis- 
trict, the State Department of Agriculture, the Cadillac Exchange 
and the Agricultural Department of the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company. 


FACTORS AFFECTING POTATO PRICES 


(Contribution from the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture.) 


A careful study of the figures in the accompanying table discloses 
some interesting relations between potato supplies and prices. The 
figures do not represent long-period averages, and to that extent 
may not be entirely conclusive. They do, however, cover the month 
of November this season and last year, and, therefore, are fairly 
representative of conditions in city markets and at shipping points. 
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prices to jobbers of carlot market prices of 


Total potato arrivals and | Total potato arrivals and 
eastern round whites, | northern round whites, 
| 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
1924 1923 | 1924 1923 

Fo | Os | Os Os 
Nov. 1 25 = $1.12 166 $1.78 | 826 $.75 580 $1.00 
Nov. 8 477 1.05 427 1.72 673 .82 A79 1.05 
Nov. 15 377 1.05 462 1.65 | 637 92 530 1.00 
Nov. 22 321 1.05 491 1.65 | 480 1.07 364 1.00 
Nov. 29 379 1.10 419 1.62 } 595 85 235 1.05 

Total shipments from Total shipments from 

Western New York; Wisconsin; 
f. o. b. prices around Rochester | f. 0. b. prices around Waupaca 
1924 1923 1924 1923 

Week Ship- Average Ship- Average Ship- Av. Ship- Av. 
ending ments price ments price ments price ments price 
Nov. 1 519 $ .81 370 $1.37 490 $ .60 436 $ .90 
Nov. & 460 .78 298 1.40 325 .60 410 92 
Nov. 15 512 .80 312 1.27 342 .68 375 85 
Nov. 22 439 87 269 127 507 72 298 17 
Nov. 29 450* 82 155 1.20 225* .68 198 “15 


* Approximate shipments. 


The first noticeable fact is that, in principal consuming centers 
such as New York City and Chicago, the current weekly supply 
and the carry-over determines largely the local price fluctuations. 
As soon as supplies fall below normal requirements there is a 
significant advance in wholesale prices. 

General price levels, one year compared with another, seem to be 
determined by the total, or national supply, rather than the arrivals 
in any one market. Average weekly arrivals in New York City 
during November were 416 cars, and the average price to jobbers 
of eastern Round Whites was $1.07 per 100 pounds. During the 
same period one year ago, receipts were about 453 cars a week and 
the price around $1.68. In November, 1922, average arrivals were 
375 cars and the jobbing price $1.40. It will be remembered that, 
in the 19 surplus-producing late potato states, this year’s crop is 
about 4 per cent less than the record crop of 1922 but about 10 per 
cent more than last season's outturn. Last year, therefore, saw 
both a light crop and a high price-level, although New York’s aver- 
age weekly arrivals during November, 1923, were heavier than in 
1922 or 1924. 

Practically the same condition existed in the Chicago carlot mar- 
ket, with the exception that the number of cars received this No- 
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vember was unusually large, and the price per 100 pounds very low. 
Average weekly arrivals were 642 cars, compared with 438 during 
November, 1923, and 553 cars in 1922. Average weekly wholesale 
prices for this period in the three seasons were 88 cents, $1.02 and 
89 cents, respectively. Again the highest price prevailed in the year 
of the lightest crop. November, 1923, also happened to be the period 
of lightest carlot arrivals in Chicago, but in 1922, when weekly re- 
ceipts averaged 90 cars less than in 1924, the price was about the 
same as this year. 

A third feature of these statistics is the relative seasonal stability 
of the Chicago carlot market. During the month and the three 
seasons under consideration, the extreme range of prices in Chicago 
was from 60 cents to $1.20 and the difference of the average prices 
was only 14 cents. The sales to jobbers in New York City ranged 
from low point of 95 cents to high mark of $1.90, and the variation 
in average prices was about 60 cents. Evidently, the carlot market 
is a more consistent index of general conditions than is the sec- 
ondary market, or the transactions between carlot receivers and 
the jobbing trade. 

When looking at prices f. 0. b. shipping point, the volume of ship- 
ments from a particular section does not seem to control the price 
so much as does the outside demand. From Wisconsin and western 
New York, for example, carlot movement in November, 1923, was 
much less during the last week than during the opening week, but 
the price also reached lowest point at the end of the month. Poor 
demand and other conditions affected the f.o.b. market and ap- 
parently retarded shipments. It should be kept in mind that 1923 
was a light-crop year, when demand might naturally be stimulated. 
In November, 1924, average price of Round Whites at New York 
shipping points was about 50 cents per 100 pounds less than last 
season, although carlot movement—registering the demand—was 
nearly twice as heavy. The Waupaca, Wis., f.o.b. market aver- 
aged 18 cents below the November, 1923, level, with shipments also 
in excess of last year’s. Again the total available supply of potatoes 
appears to be the factor determining price variations from one sea- 
son to another. Relative proximity to large centers of consumption, 
trade preferences, grading and quality of the stock are important 
causes of price differences between various shipping sections. 


THE MINNESOTA STATE POTATO SHOW 


The Minnesota State Potato Show was held in the St. Paul Au- 
ditorium November 18-21, in connection with the annual show and 
meetings of the Minnesota Horticultural Society. 

The big exhibit room, (one-half acre), was filled with a won- 
derful display of apples, flowers, vegetables, potatoes, and an ex- 
hibit of canned fruits and vegetables by the boys’ and girls’ canning 
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Michigan Certified Seed Potatoes 
“* Chief Petoskey’’ Brand 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Michigan Potato Growers Exchange 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 


Write or wire for delivered prices on 


Russet Rurals, White Rurals, Green ACountains, 
Cobblers, and Early Ohios 


Everything inspected and certified by the Michigan Agricultural 
College. No varietal mixture and less than 1 per cent of Mosaic 
or other disease permitted. 


“*Chief Petoskey’’ Brand Seed 


is immature, vigorous, practically disease-free, and will be carefully 
sorted and packed in new even-weight branded sacks, sealed by 
authorized inspectors. 
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clubs of the state. About one-third of the exhibit space was 
devoted to potatoes. 


Four classes were featured: 

(1) County exhibits consisting of ten lots, 32 tubers in each lot, 
raised by ten different growers. 

(2) Individual peck entries of Minnesota’s six standard varieties, 
Early Ohio, Irish Cobbler, Bliss Triumph, Green Mountain, Rural 
New Yorker and Russet Burbank. 

(3) 100-pound lots of certified seed potatoes graded as for sale. 

(4) Boys’ and girls’ potato club exhibit. 

Five counties were represented in the county exhibits, Itasca 
County winning first place with a wonderful display of Bliss 
Triumphs and Green Mountains. 

Every class in the individual lots was well filled, and the com- 
petition between the various lots was keen. 

The boys’ and girls’ cluk exhibits consisted of the best lots of 
potatoes raised by the club members this year. 

A great deal of interest was manifested in the show by the 
local people, and the attendance was splendid. 

Fifty copies of Prof. Stuart’s book, “The Potato”, were given 
as premiums besides cash prizes. This book should make a valu- 
able addition to the library of the winners, and we intend further 
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to use this means of spreading the gospel of “Better Potatoes” 
at future shows. 

The special entertainment feature of the meetings was a well 
rendered, and enthusiastically received program by the University 
of Minnesota Symphony Orchestra. 

Altogether we consider this show the most successful one ever 
held in the state. — A. G. Tolaas, Univ. Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

The following letter has been forwarded to the editor with the 
suggestion that it be inserted in this issue of the Bulletin. 

Dear Mr. Tolaas: 

Referring to the announcement, front page, Volume, I, No. 12, 
October issue of the Potato News Bulletin: 

It occurred to me that one of the most important matters to be 
considered in connection with the potato producing business is 
the marketing and disposal of the stock when grown, with all 
the accompanying conditions and circumstances affecting same. 
Going further into the Bulletin on page 263, a letter from J. H. 
Wolf indicates thought along the same lines. 

You have, and are discussing, all of the things which lead to 
higher production per acre, hetter potatoes, and all that sort of 
thing, but there still remains something to be done to protect the 
grower of these good potatoes and bring him a compensation for 
all his trouble over and above that which the grower of indiffer- 
ent potatoes receives. 

We have, this year, a production of apparently some millions 
of bushels in excess of this country’s demands. Culling out the 
stuff that is not first class on account of defects, disease, size, or 
other reasons, and we would probably have considerably less than 
the natural consumption of the country of first class stuff. Are 
there ways that the cull stuff could be segregated and utilized 
for other purposes, such as flour, starch or other uses? 

A friend of mine told me that they were paying 20 cents per 
cwt. for potatoes at the starch factory near the “Twin Cities”, 
and that the warehouses were paying 24 cents for wonderful po- 
tatoes. He said, “it is a crime, of course, but the starch factory 
cannot run on high-priced potatoes and we only operate under 
conditions like those at present, largely in order to take up the 
slack in the district where we are located. We have made no 
money but broke even in the last 12 or 15 years, but we have 
given the farmer a chance to get something out of a certain grade 
of potatoes, which has paid us through other interests which we 
have in the locality.” 


Why should not potatoes be so graded that a grower of first 
class potatoes could get a good price for his first class stuff and 
sell the other cull stuff at a price that would keep the starch fac- 


tory operating all of the time? 
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COPPER SULPHATE 


(Blue Vitrol or Bluestone) 
An Almost Chemically Pure Product Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


PURE ANACONDA ELECTROLYTIC COPPER AND AL- 
MOST C. P. SULPHURIC ACID ARE USED. THE COPPER 
SULPHATE PRODUCED IS THE PUREST OBTAINABLE 
FOR MAKING 

BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


Distributed by 
APOTHECARIES HALL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 


A large grower in Michigan told me that the potato flour mill, 
(I believe at Cadillac), had closed down kecause it could not meet 
the German competition since the war. Cannot such a mill use 
cull potatoes and obtain them at a price which will meet the foreign 
competition and take care of the surplus culls which are now 
dumped on the market in competition with the good potatoes, 
which tend to depreciate the price of good potatoes? 

Too often I find the small grocer selling the cull potatoes at 
the price of good potatoes. If he were obliged to mark the stuff 
that he is selling for what it is, most people would not buy it 
unless they had to for economy’s sake, and most of us would 
gladly give a price of around $1.00 a bushel for first class potatoes 
at any time regardless of the market. 

I have no suggestion as to how to remedy these things, but it 
begins to seem to me that your very meritous work of improv- 
ing quality, grading methods, etc., thereby increasing the yield 
per acre and total production, is resulting in a boomerang that 
brings about over-production, and is injurious to the farmer. 

Please understand that I am very much in favor of all that you 
are doing, do not mistake that part of it, but are not the results 
going a little bit along the lines just suggested? — L. D. Arnold, 
Duluth, Minn. 
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WHAT DO THE VIRUS DISEASES MEAN TO 
WASHINGTON POTATO GROWERS? 


George L. Zundel, Extension Plant Pathologist 
Extension Service, State College, 
Pullman, Washington 


About four years ago we began to realize that mosaic, leafroll, 
streak, and one or two other virus diseases of the potato were very 
widely spread throughout the potato growing sections of, Wash- 
ington. National and world surveys showed that this disease 
was very prevalent throughout the potato producing areas of the 
world, with the exception of two limited areas. One of these 
areas is in the backwoods of New Brunswick, Canada, and the 
other in the highlands of Scotland. In these two places there has 
been no exchange of potato seed for a century or two, and conse- 
quently these diseases had not reached these two isolated por- 
tions of the world. The news that mosaic was so very prevalent 
in the state was taken seriously by a few of our potato growers, 
but by far the greater majority of them did not realize its serious- 
ness, and technical men in Washington were at a loss to prove 
their statements because they had no data. 

The State College Extension Service in Washington started 
working on the control of these various diseases three years ago, 
and we now have three years’ record of what we can now expect 
by planting potatoes that are not infected with virus diseases. 
[, shall, therefore, briefly review what we have found. 

In Walla Walla County, one of our progressive potato growers 
bought what he supposed was good certified seed to plant a cer- 
tain sized potato patch. However, before he finished planting, 
his good seed ran out, and he went into the cellar and got some 
of his own seed, which to all appearances was good seed. All of 
his rows were the same length. He was surprised when he har- 
vested this potato patch, to find that those rows where he had 
planted certified seed yielded 450 pounds per row, and graded 80 
per cent U. S. Grade No. 1. While his own seed yielded 50 pounds 
per row, and graded 10 per cent U. S. No. 1 table stock. That 
same year, a very up-to-date potato grower in Spokane County 
used certified Irish Cokbler seed, and seed that had been on his 
own farm for eight or nine years. During the summer, the 
County Agent and Extension Plant Pathologist had the privilege 
of inspecting this patch, and they found that in the home-grown 
seed, there was between 75 per cent and 80 per cent mosaic. Not 
over 12 per cent mosaic was noted in the certified seed. At har- 
vest time, the certified seed yielded 8,870 pounds per acre. The 
home-grown seed yielded 3,025 pounds per acre. These two dem- 
onstrational results began to open our eyes, and gave us data to 
prove our point that the yirus diseases.were really reducing yields. 

This year, we have conducted demonstrations in a number oi 
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counties situated in various parts of the state. We find that in 
Pend Oreille County, the use of high-grade seed, increased the 
yield 14 bushels per acre. In Walla Walla County, under irri- 
gated conditions the use of good seed increased the yield 125 
bushels per acre. In Wahkiakum County, the increase due to the 
use of good seed was 30 bushels per acre for Burbank, and 20 
bushels for Netted Gem. While in Kitsap, Spokane, and Douglas 
Counties, the average increase due to the use of good seed per 
acre was 40, 16 and 40 bushels, respectively. 

To be more specific, | am going to give you some results secured 
on individual farms in the state. Mr. Wexler of Pasco, this past 
season had 5 acres of Triumph potatoes. The seed was as free 
from mosaic as.any seed of this variety in the country. He har- 
vested 25 tons of early potatoes from his 5 acres. One of our 
farmers at South Moran Prairie, in Spokane County secured 16 
sacks of Early Ohio potatoes. He then purchased 39 sacks of 
seed of the same variety of potatoes, but uncertified. He found 
that the certified seed yielded him 50 sacks per acre, while the 
common seed yielded him 14 sacks per acre. According to his 
own statement, he would have been $600.00 ahead, had he used 
the high grade seed for all of his patch. 

Let us now pass to a very dry section of the state. We do 
not ordinarily think of Douglas County as a potato producing 
area. However, I have seen some of the very best potatoes that 
have been produced in the state, grown in Douglas County in 
the neighborhood of Waterville. Last spring Mr. Frank Brooks, 
whose farm is situated at Badger Mountain, secured 450 pounds 
of certified Netted Gem, and harvested 165 sacks which sold at 
$2.50 per hundred. He planted 1540 pounds of his own unselected 
seed and harvested 110 sacks which sold ai $2.00. Figuring this 
out at 100 pound rates, we find that for every 100 pounds of cer- 
tified seed used, he got a yield of 3,666 pounds, while for every 
100 pounds of his own unselected seed, he had a yield of 714 
pounds. The use of certified seed in this case, increased his yield 
something like 5 times, besides getting a better quality of pota- 
toes. Mr. J. R. Jones of Waterville, had two patches of potatoes— 
two acres planted with certified Netted Gem and he harvested 
75 sacks per acre which sold in the field at $2.00 per 100 pounds. 
The seed cost him in the neighborhood of $13.00, and he sold his 
own potatoes which he intended to use for seed, at $1.80 per 
hundred. In the second patch he used his own seed with the re- 
sult that they were not worth digging. This last instance is re- 
markable since, as you remember, there was practically no rain 
in this 1egien from the time the potaices were planted until they 
were harvested. 

One of the very best strains of certified Netted Gem in the state, 
is raised by Mr. Engler in Clark County. The County Agricultu- 
ral Agent in Pacific County secured some of this seed last spring, 
and used it for demonstrational purposes. Mr. Lundquist of I.ong 
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Beach, was one of our cooperators. This fall when he harvested 
his certified Netted Gem he found that he had secured a better 
yield than he had ever been able to get from any other variety. 
The Christian Brothers of Frances, harvested 60 sacks of Netted 
Gem from 4% acre where certified seed was used and only 30 sacks 
from a half acre where uncertified Netted Gem was used. Mr. 
Halverson of Menlo, and Mr. Nelson of Nahcatta, also report an 
increased yield from using certified seed. 

Since these demonstrations were scattered over various portions 
of the state and practically every climatic condition is mentioned, 
I do not see how anybody can doubt the value of good certified 
seed. We must remember that you cannot judge the quality of 
seed by just looking at the tubers, since some of our very best 
shaped potatoes are produced from mosaic vines. This is a char- 
acteristic of the disease. The only way that we can be sure that 
we are getting high grade seed, is to buy seed that has been in- 
spected under competent supervision. This must be done while 
the vines are still green. 

Different descriptions of these virus diseases are discussed in 
Extension Bulletin No. 105 which anyone can secure by writing 
to the State College Extension Service, Pullman, Washington. 

In some parts of the state our commercial growers somewhat 
object to paying a reasonable price for high grade seed. The 
results of the above mentioned demonstrations seem to indicate 
that they can well expect an increased yield of from 50 per cent 
to 500 per cent. I would not like to take the responsibility of 
saying what is a fair price, but the commercial growers must re- 
member, that to produce high grade potato seed requires much 
skill and patient work on the part of the seed grower. Much of 
the junk that we frequently see in some of our public markets 
would be eliminated if better seed was used. Immediately after 
some of our field demonstrations the past summer, a number of 
our commercial growers have estimated that they could afford to 
pay as high as $120.00 a ton for good potato seed and still make 
money. 
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Boggs No. 3 


Electric Power Equipment 
With 6-ft. Picking Table 


When you see a Boggs Power Grader with Picking-Table in 
operation, you will simply marvel at the ease, speed, accuracy 
and low cost of grading and handling potatoes. 

Our standard six-foot Picking Table, used in connection with 
our Power Equipment, as illustrated above, has met the unqualified 
approval of every grower, shipper and warehouse-man who has 
had the opportunity of benefitting from this arrangement. 

The table has a moving canvas belt that is geared direct to the 
headroll shaft of grader. The potatoes are carried along at a 
speed that allows plenty of time for a careful and accurate inspec- 
tion of cuts, bruises or other blemishes. The two-way sackholder, 
with proper deflector, allows continuous operation. 

There is plenty of room for two men to work cgnveniently should 
the condition of the potatoes make it necessary. 

The table can be readily attached to any of our graders in a 
few minutes’ time. 

The overall length of the equipment as shown above, including 
elevator to grader, grader and picking table, is 19 feet. 

Picking tables of any length to meet special requirements can 
be furnished. 


Write for interesting booklet. 


BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORP. 


ATLANTA, N. Y. 


Factories: Atlanta, New York, Detroit, Minnesota 
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-look for this) 


on SEED 
POTATOES 


— ait insures — 


Field Selection 


by our trained men. 


Proper Storage 


in ventilated houses. 


Careful 


Grading 


under our own 
a L L S DU D supervision 
BRAND 


SELECTED SEED POTATOES 


Our Sales and Traffic Departments see that your orders 
are filled right and delivered on time. 


We specialize on orders for straight or mixed cars, with stop- 
off delivery if desired. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 


Albert Miller @ Co. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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